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touches the keenest chord of pathos. Canon Ainger does 
not force the claim when he says that " as a poet Hood can- 
not be placed in the first rank, or even in the second, but 
genius is no question of place in a class list;" and a little 
before this Canon Ainger had ventured to suggest that 
" Hood's peculiar faculty justifies the use of the word 'ge- 
nius.' " (I., p. lxxx.) 

Space here fails to discuss the editor's acute analysis of 
the relation of wit to poetry, and of his adroit defense of the 
poetry which is "at once beautiful and witty," to use Syd- 
ney Smith's pair of adjectives. Nor is this the occasion for 
any individual criticism of Hood's poems, serious or comic 
or seriocomic or pathetically humorous. Here in these two 
volumes they are sorted out and set in order, the first vol- 
ume containing the serious poems; and the second, the 
poems of wit and humor. A dozen pages of notes make 
clear the contemporary allusions with which the satirical 
odes bristle, and explain the circumstances under which 
some of the chief poems were either written or published. 
Hitherto Hood's works have been accessible only in the six- 
volume edition (seven volumes if " Tylney Hall" be in- 
cluded), published some thirty-five years ago, in which all 
sorts of prose and verse were tossed together helter-skelter 
and higgled3'-piggledy. To any one who has loved Hood's 
verse as long as the writer of this review, it is a delight to 
see it sent forth at last in an attire worthy of its intrinsic 
merit. Brander Matthews. 



A NEW LIFE OF RENAN. 

The Life of Ernest Renan, by Madame James Darmesteter. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 

The author of this book, which is rather a history of the 
man than of his ideas, is better known to English readers as 
Mary Robinson, who some years since married Renan's col- 
league at the College de France and has since become mis- 
tress of a French style as graceful as that with which she 
was wont to charm her countrymen. Indeed, her English 
has suffered a little in the process, for one is never complete 
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master of two languages, and it is more than once evident 
to the reader of this volume that it was thought out and first 
written in the tongue of her adoption. 

Madame Darmesteter was admirably qualified, both by 
nature and circumstances, for the task she has undertaken. 
She was intimately acquainted with Renan during the last 
years of his life, and has since enjoyed the close friendship 
of his widow, so that there are few more capable of showing 
to us the gentle spirit that was hidden beneath the veils of 
learning and of irony that have made him seem to many an 
enigma of contradictions and have made his influence often 
opposed to his desires. 

For it is certain now that to Renan's" pious unbelief " "the 
impulse of faith remained the holiest and the most interest- 
ing thing in the universe." The noisy popularity of his 
"Life of Jesus" seemed only one more irony to one to 
whom the Christ was always ' ' the Creator of the eternal 
religion of humanity;" but yet it is impossible to join in the 
gentle judgment of the Empress Eugenie, who said: " It can 
do no harm to believers; to unbelievers it can only do 
good." The book has done harm and could not fail to do 
harm to men who might be excused in taking for history the 
work of an accredited scholar, who meant it to be neither 
critical nor historical, but only a Breton poet's dream. 

This double nature of the Breton and the gascon, the poet 
and the scholar, the man of science and the child of faith, 
lay at the root of all the contradictions in Renan's nature, as 
may be read between the lines of every chapter of this sym- 
pathetic biography. Madame Darmesteter dwells fondly on 
his youth and on the character of Henriette, that best of sis- 
ters. She tells with moving pathos of his struggles for honest 
faith in the seminary of Paris, and of his final decision to 
sacrifice all his moral rectitude and take the Lord for his 
portion, " stubborn as Breton granite under its careless grace 
of flowers." She tells us of the gradual evolution of his 
soul, of the dying away of his old social and religious ideals 
and of the development of a more unshakeable faith, of his 
scholarly trials and triumphs, and of his domestic griefs 
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and happiness, all culminating in a state of soul that finds 
expression in these almost the last words that fell from his 
pen: 

All religions are vain, but religion is not vain. . . . Let us not ab- 
jure our Heavenly Father. Let us not deny the possibility of a final jus- 
tice. Perchance we have never known one of those tragic situations 
where God is the sole confidant, the necessary consoler. , . . Where else 
shall we seek the true witness, if not on high? How often have we felt 
the need of an appeal to Absolute Truth; how often we would cry to it t 
" Speak! speak!" Who knows? At that instant we were perhaps on the 
threshold of Truth. But the strange thing is that nothing shows if our 
protestations ever found a hearing. When Nimrod shot his arrows into 
heaven they came back to him tipped with blood. We have never received 
any response at all. O God, whom we adore in spite of all, thou art 
in truth a hidden God. 

Yet he spent his life in his search and so far in his service, 
and he could take with truth for his life's motto: Veritatem 
dilexi. 



THE SONGS OF BILITIS. 

Les Chansons de Bilitis traduites du Grec par Pierre Louys, Paris. 
1898. 

Bilitis, as we learn from her "Life," prefixed to this 
translation of her songs, was born at the beginning of the 
sixth century before our era in a village in the mountains by 
the banks of the Melas toward the east of Pamphylia. She 
was the daughter of a Greek and a Phenician woman. She 
passed a tranquil childhood, but the close of her pastoral 
life was saddened by a love about which we know little, al- 
though she speaks of it at length. In some unexplained way 
she left Pamphylia, and we find her next at Mitylene in her 
sixteenth year, according to the conjectures of Mr. Heim, 
who has fixed some probable dates in her life from a verse 
alluding to the death of Pittakos. 

In Lesbos she learned to know Sappho and her academy, 
among whom she first became conscious of the gift of song, 
though she tells us little about her great inspirer. Her 
closest friend was Mnais or Mnasidika, one of the gentlest 
of Sappho's tuneful company ; but jealousy parted them, and 
Bilitis pursued her wanderings to Cyprus, where she became 



